The end of the Great Strike 


The speed with which the Great Strike moved across the country 
was positively breathtaking. On July 18 the strike, which had begun 
in West Virginia, spread to Ohio; one day later, it reached Pennsylva- 
nia, and a day after that, New York. On Sunday and Monday, July 22 
and 23, thousands of workers throughout the eastern and midwestern 
sections of the country went on strike. By noon on Tuesday, July 24, 
the Great Strike had ripped through West Virginia, Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, New York, New Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Missouri, 
and even Iowa. The New York World estimated that day that it in- 
volved more than eighty thousand railroad workers and over five 
hundred thousand workers in other occupations.' Aside from the 
walkouts of workers in sympathy with the railroad men, thousands of 
businesses that were dependent upon the railroads for their supplies— 
factories, mills, coal mines, and oil refineries—were forced to shut down. 
In Cleveland, for example, the effects of the stoppage on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad system were felt as early as Monday morning, July 22, 
and the Cleveland Leader noted that the closing down of the Cleve- 
land & Pittsburgh line (a subsidiary of the Pennsylvania Railroad) 
by “rioters” had cut off an “important source of supply for fuel”: 
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Asa direct consequence of this, all the mills and furnaces of 
the Cleveland Rolling Mill Company and the Northern Ohio Iron 
Company are shut down. The Standard Oil Company, with its 
legion of employees, will stop work this morning for lack of trans- 
portation. No less than six foundries in this city will be forced to 
suspend operations today. .. 7 


By Wednesday, July 25, all the main railway lines were affected, 
and employees of some Canadian roads were also joining the strike.” 
By this time, it was a thoroughly national event. Business in many 
cities was feeling the effect of the freight blockade; for example, New 
York’s supply of western grain and cattle had been completely cut 
off. There were strike reports from such scattered points as Kansas 
City, Chicago, Indianapolis, Terre Haute, Columbus, Cincinnati, 
Louisville, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, East St. Louis, and St. Louis. Illi- 
nois Central trains were stopped at Effingham, Malltown, Decatur, 
and Carbondale, Illinois. Governor Cullom of that state declared 
in his 1879 biennial message that “the railway trains and machine 
shops and factories in Chicago, Peoria, Galesburg, Decatur, and East 
St. Louis were in the hands of the mob, as well as the mines at 
Bradwood, La Salle, and some other places.™ The New York Sun felt 
that the decision of railroad workers on the line controlled by the 
Delaware & Hudson Canal Company not to walk out was so un- 
usual a piece of news that it placed it on its front page under the 
headline, “Where There Was No Strike” 

On Wednesday, July 25, John Hay confided to his father-in-law 
that the railroads would probably have to surrender to the demands 
of the strikers, even though he felt that it was disgraceful.° Others 
in his class had reached the same conclusion, and that evening quite 
a few public officials throughout the United States felt more genu- 
ine alarm at the possibility of imminent social revolution than on 
any occasion before—and probably since.’ 

But that same day, Andrew C. Cameron, long-time editor of the 
Chicago Workingman’s Advocate, took a more realistic view of the 
situation. He noted that if the corporations really wanted to, they 
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could easily bring the struggle to a peaceful end. While it was true 
that the Great Strike had sprung from a reservoir of accumulated 
grievances, as far as the railroad workers were concerned, the one 
grievance that was universally cited was the 10 percent wage reduc- 
tion, and it was this that bound workers in Baltimore to those in 
Chicago and made them all part of the tremendous labor upheaval. 
Therefore, the speedy rescinding of the wage cut, reasoned Cameron, 
could restore peace on the railroads, and this would influence other 
employers to make concessions and bring the nation back to nor- 
malcy. 

But, Cameron continued, the railroad managers had proclaimed 
that the demand for the restoration of the wage cut was an infringe- 
ment on their management rights, and they were determined not 
to allow the slightest interference with their total domination over 
the lives of their workers. In this, they were receiving the backing of 
the nation’s press, for those few railroad managers who had re- 
scinded the wage cut were being pilloried as traitors to the nation. 
Instead of settling the conflict on reasonable terms, the capitalists 
were relying on their “puppets” in city and state governments to do 
the work for them of breaking the strike and forcing the workers to 
live at a starvation level. Thus, while they appeared to be paralyzed 
and helpless, their agents were drowning “the grand uprising of 
labor” in blood: 


Already two hundred lives have been sacrificed. The military 
powers in different states have been used to shoot like dogs men 
claiming their God-given rights: at Reading, Pittsburgh, Balti- 
more, Chicago and other points, men, women and helpless chil- 
dren have been massacred by citizen soldiery, employed to en- 
force the demands of the railroad companies. 


“The end is not yet,” Cameron went on. The strikers were yet to 
feel the full power of the federal, state, and city governments, as 
President Hayes did the bidding of the capitalists who had put him 
in the White House. Against such a massive array of force, he con- 
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cluded, the Great Strike could not possibly end in victory.* 

Cameron proved a more accurate prophet than Hay. His evalua- 
tion of the situation that Wednesday, July 25, was based on reality. 
It is true that a few railroad managers had yielded to the workers’ 
demands. Even as Cameron was writing, a strike was being avoided 
on the “Bee Line”—the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & India- 
napolis Railroad—when President J.H. Deveraux rescinded the 10 
percent reduction. A few other railroads joined this move, and some 
miners in Pennsylvania were rehired at the old wage, not the pro- 
posed reduction—or even, in the case of those in Wilkes-Barre, at a 
ten percent increase.’ But these were few indeed, and the newspa- 
pers bitterly listed the names of the companies and wrote vitriolic 
editorials about the dire consequences of their action. Under no 
circumstances, the press warned, should the railroads give in to the 
demands of the strikers, for such a surrender would only encour- 
age future outbreaks. Typical was the view of the Nation, a journal 
which, although small in circulation, spoke for an influential sec- 
tion of the population: 


What is most to be feared now is that through some weak- 
ness on the part of the companies, the strikers may come out of 
the struggle with an appearance of victory. This would result ei- 
ther from a concession as to wages or the retention of persons 
engaged in the strike at any wages; and it would be a national 
calamity, for it would be virtually the surrender to a body of day 
laborers of the lowest grade of power, whenever they were dis- 
contented with their conditions, to block all the great highways 
in the country, . . .'° 


All but a few of the newspapers and periodicals offered advice to 
the railroads on how to deal with the strikers, and the vast majority 
called for the most brutal form of repression. It may not have come 
as a surprise that the Railroad Gazette, the trade journal, should 
demand that the strikers be “shot on the spot like highway rob- 
bers.”!' But it certainly was not to be expected that Lucy Stone, a 
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leading women’s rights advocate, should write in the Woman's Jour- 
nal: “The insurrection must be suppressed, if it costs a hundred 
thousand lives and the destruction of every railroad in the coun- 
try.” The Independent, a religious weekly, gave similar callous ad- 
vice: 


If the club of the policeman, knocking out the brains of the 
rioter, will answer, then well and good; but if it does not promptly 
meet the exigency, then bullets and bayonets, canister and grape— 
with no shame or pretense, in order to frighten men, but with 
fearful and destructive reality—constitute the one remedy and 
one duty of the hour. . . . Rioters are worse than mad dogs... . 
Napoleon was right when he said that the way to deal with a 
mob is to exterminate it.” 


This advice was accepted by governors, mayors, judges, and even 
by the president of the United States. But then, said the Martinsburg 
Statesman (one of the few papers to defend the strikers from begin- 
ning to end), such action was really not too surprising: “Presidents, 
judges, governors, mayors and legislators are but cats’ paws nowa- 
days in the interest of rings and corporations.”"* 

Cameron was realistic, too, when he predicted that the strikers 
could not possibly win in the face of the kind of power massed by 
the federal, state, and city governments. To cite but one example: by 
Tuesday afternoon, July 24, the Pennsylvania Railroad had at its 
disposal for use against the strikers in Philadelphia a total of 1,400 
armed police, 400 armed firemen, 700 United States regulars, 125 
marines, 2,000 special police, and 500 men of the Veteran Corps. 
Because the city had no means of paying this force, it sought help 
from the business community, They arranged for a loan of $518.40 
from each of the thirty-five local financial institutions, for a total of 
$18,144, which the city repaid in October." 

Within the space of eight days, nine governors, under the influ- 
ence of railroad managers and owners, defined the strike as an in- 
surrection and called for federal troops. After some slight hesita- 
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tion, the administration accepted their definition and yielded con- 
trol of the federal troops to the governors. “The failure to distin- 
guish between an ‘insurrection’ and a genuine work stoppage placed 
the federal government in league with the railroads,” observes Jean 
Martin Cooper in his study of the federal military intervention. 
Pointing out that the army did not kill one striker in 1877, Cooper 
notes that by the time the federal troops arrived at any point in the 
upheaval, “violence had run its course or local officials had become 
organized enough to restore order.” But he makes this significant 
point: 


... the Army remained on duty related to the railroad strike 
through mid-August in some states, and until the end of August 
in others. It was during this time that they performed the most 
important part of their duty, strikebreaking. Federal troops 
opened rail traffic in West Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, In- 
diana, Illinois, and Missouri. By protecting non-striking train 
crews, maintaining peace along the line of traffic, in the rail yards 
and in train stations, the Army guaranteed management the kind 
of protection state and local governments could not give.'® 


While the governors were pleading for federal troops, they were 
dispatching National Guard divisions and “reading the riot act” to 
strikers. One governor went so far as to threaten strikers with pros- 
ecution for first-degree murder if they misplaced a rail or obstructed 
a track in any way, and a federal judge did his part by insisting that 
a strike against a road in receivership constituted contempt of court, 
and backed up this astounding new claim with federal troops.” 

The decision to send troops against strikers on railroads that were 
in receivership was unprecedented. Up to that time, federal forces 
had been used during the strike to guard United States property, 
and then only upon formal requests from state governors. The new 
decision was made at a cabinet meeting on Thursday, July 26. The 
day before, there had been a serious discussion about the calling 
out of volunteers, a move that Pennsylvania Railroad President 
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Thomas Scott had been urging upon Hayes since Saturday, on the 
ground that the United States Army was being spread dangerously 
thin.! But as much as Hayes would have liked to oblige the man 
who had put him into the White House, he was influenced more by 
a letter that Secretary of the Treasury John Sherman had received 
that morning from a friend in Cincinnati: “Tell the President a call 
for volunteers will precipitate a revolution. Tell him I speak advis- 
edly.” Although this correspondence is not mentioned in Hayes’s 
notes of that day’s cabinet meeting, the president and his cabinet 
members must have seen the wisdom of its advice, for the idea of 
calling out volunteers was finally overruled.” That night, Charles 
Nordhoff, “the best-informed and most influential Washington cor- 
respondent of his day,” wrote Secretary of the Interior Schurz, ad- 
vancing another argument against the calling out of volunteers: “If 
you should call for troops, there are signs that you would only get a 
lot of riffraff who would mutiny on your hands,”?! 

The following night, Schurz received a telegram from Parkers- 
burg, Pennsylvania, informing the secretary: “Should the President 
intercede if the strikers should submit an honorable proposition of 
compromise to the Balt{im]o.[re] Road I believe it can be obtained. 
Large oil interests here have requested me to ask. I will go to 
Wash[ingto]n. if favorable”? It is hardly surprising that the “oil 
interests” should have been interested in bringing the strike to a 
speedy end. Supplies of fuel were running short in a number of 
cities, and the companies were unable to furnish any oil.” But even 
though the workers on the Baltimore & Ohio made an offer to “com- 
promise,” no summons to Washington was sent to the party who 
had sent the wire. The president and his cabinet were clearly not 
interested in ending the strike by “compromise” if it meant yield- 
ing to any of the strikers’ demands. 

By contrast, a reply was sent to frantic wires from United States 
District Judge Walter Q. Gresham informing Hayes that the situa- 
tion in Indianapolis was “most critical and dangerous,” that the 
“mob” was the “supreme authority,” and that there was “so much 
sympathy with the strike,” and “so much distrust of local authori- 
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ties” in that city that it was urgent that federal troops be sent there 
immediately. Hayes knew very well from the Signal Corps in India- 
napolis that Gresham’s hysterical report was not true—in fact that, 
on the contrary, there was “not the least sign of mob violence” in 
Indianapolis.” But he hardly hesitated in meeting Gresham’s re- 
quest. The pressure of the strike was now beginning to let up. Calls 
for soldiers were coming in less frequently, as were reports of vio- 
lence. It was apparent that the troops could be spared. Four batter- 
ies of regulars had just finished their job in Reading; General Getty 
and the Second U.S. Artillery had met with success in breaking the 
blockade in West Virginia and Maryland; and the crises had passed 
in Hornellsville, Albany, Buffalo, Columbus, Cincinnati, and other 
places. True, Chicago and St. Louis were still raging, but Hayes was 
not worried. 

The cabinet shared Hayes’s optimism, and the atmosphere at the 
meeting grew lighthearted. Much pleasure was derived from the 
frantic suggestion of the governor of Wisconsin that three residents 
of the Old Soldiers’ Home in Milwaukee be mustered in to save the 
city from “the labor insurrection.” Two days earlier, this proposi- 
tion might have been taken seriously. But now Hayes recorded: 
“(Secretary of State William M.] Evarts laughs: ‘Old Home men 
had better be called out to keep open the drives in the Park.” 

It was in this good-humored atmosphere that Hayes made the 
precedent-setting decision that was to plague the labor movement 
for years to come. “It looks now as if our expectations of getting 
through without extraordinary measures would not be disap- 
pointed,” observed Evarts.*° Therefore, casually, confidently, and 
without much deliberation, the decision was made to send federal 
troops to sustain and support Gresham’s claim that striking against 
a road in receivership constituted contempt of court. It only re- 
mained for the courts to give legal sanction to Hayes’s decision, 
and on August 1 and 2 Judge Thomas Drummond—a man who 
shared Gresham’s view on labor—did this almost automatically. 

Gresham wired Judge Drummond asking him to come down 
from Chicago to try the persons arrested during the strike. He did 
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this, his wife explained, because he had been so involved in the events 
that he was afraid he would not be able to adjudicate the issue im- 
partially,” but since he and Drummond shared the same preju- 
dices, it actually made no difference who tried the cases.” In the 
end, both of them did—jointly. On August 1, fifteen strikers were 
brought before the judges. They were presumed guilty of contempt 
and were asked if they could prove their innocence. A jury trial was 
not even considered. The prosecution rested its entire case on the 
testimony of the company officials, and after they had finished, the 
strikers were brought up to answer for themselves. The outcome 
was inevitable: thirteen of them were found guilty and sentenced to 
from one to six months in jail. One striker was acquitted, and the 
other was permitted to go free for one year on good behavior on a 
$5,000 bond.” 

The unprecedented technical ground for the decision in these 
cases was that the strikers had disobeyed the court's orders to the 
receivers to operate the railroads involved. In other words, Drum- 
mond had turned receivership orders into standing injunctions 
against strikes, and had made violators liable to automatic impris- 
onment without due process of law. Actually, in his casual compli- 
ance with Gresham’s frantic request for troops, Hayes set a prece- 
dent which was to be used in later years not only for the benefit of 
receivers, but for all other businessmen as well. Thus, the strike in- 
junction, backed by the power of the U.S. Army—one of the most 
effective weapons to be used against the labor movement—emerged 
out of the cases in 1877.” 

In the same decision in Indianapolis, Judge Drummond forged 
another antistrike weapon by holding that the strikers had ob- 
structed the mails because they “arrested the trains by which they 
were carried.” This decision was ironical as well as tragic. When the 
strikers had allowed mail trains to go through, the companies 
stopped running any trains, hoping to get the men convicted for 
interfering with the mails. The superintendent of the Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati & St. Louis Line refused to allow the mail to go out, 
although the strikers had said they would take it; he then blamed 
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the strikers for stopping it, and demanded that the federal courts 
arrest them for contempt of court. As he explained: “The mail al- 
ways has gone with the passenger trains, and if the strikers don’t let 
them go, the mail don’t go. That’s the strikers’ fault, not ours.” 

When the strikers pleaded with Postmaster General David M. 
Key to order the companies to send the mail through, they were 
ignored. But when the companies placed mail on passenger trains 
and these trains were delayed even slightly, the Hayes administra- 
tion charged that federal postal laws had been violated, and threat- 
ened the strikers with jail if they did not allow the trains to go 
through. Even though the strikers agreed to these terms—signify- 
ing their recognition that they could not hold out against such open 
government hostility—they were later “vigorously prosecuted” in 
the courts for having delayed the mails. This, too, would establish a 
serious precedent for breaking important strikes of American work- 
ers in the future.”! 

At the time, however, the railroad strikers were concerned with 
their own struggles rather than with those that lay ahead for them 
and their descendants. With the enormous power of the federal 
government now fully joined to that of the city and state, many of 
them were convinced that their defeat was inevitable and gave up 
the struggle. But by no means all of them, for, even though many of 
the strikers began to drift back, seeking their jobs, others were hold- 
ing out—stubbornly, if vainly, resisting the breaking up of the freight 
blockade, battling the police in Chicago, and impatiently pleading 
for arms with which to fight back in St. Louis. And on July 27—the 
very day that the railroad blockade was wholly or partially raised at 
several of the major transportation centers, and the day the crisis 
passed in Chicago and the general strike was broken in St. Louis— 
the Great Strike came to Galveston, Texas. The headline in the 
Galveston Daily News of July 28 read: “IT IS HERE!”?? Hundreds of 
Black (and a few Irish) laborers went on strike against a cut in their 
wages from $2.00 to $1.50 per day. For the next several days, the 
strikers paraded through the streets of the city, moving from job to 
job and asking all workers who made less than $2.00 a day to join 
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them. At the Narrow Gauge Railroad, the strikers told the men en- 
gaged in laying the track that “they were not being justly compen- 
sated for their labor, and that no measure could repair the wrongs 
to which they were subjected except that to which the body before 
them had resorted. They urged them to lay down their tools and to 
‘stand by their rights’ until the price of $2 per day was paid them.” 
The reporter for the Galveston Daily News, who was following the 
strikers as they moved from place to place, described the response: 


All the hands employed at this point immediately assented to 
the proposition and filled out the strength of the column that 
was leading the revolutionary movement against a low rate of 
wages.** 


After the strikers had succeeded in closing down the majority of 
Galveston’s business establishments, they marched to the court- 
house and, “without a dissenting voice,” adopted a series of resolu- 
tions. In view of the temper of the nation and the treatment that 
strikers were receiving in communities all over the country, the reso- 
lutions of the laborers of Galveston are remarkable for their cour- 
age. Moreover, they were probably the last resolutions adopted at a 
strikers’ meeting during the Great Strike. One of them read: 


Whereas the reduction of wages paid to the laboring classes, 
without any corresponding reduction in the cost of living, we 
believe to be a wrong that should not be tamely and quietly sub- 
mitted to by those most deeply and vitally interested in securing 
a fair and just compensation for their labor; and 

Whereas the necessity of revolutionizing the rates paid for 
labor has demonstrated itself in countless strikes which have 
occurred in all parts of the country, visiting only those places 
and affecting only those institutions which have pressed the ques- 
tion of reduction to the point where further toleration could re- 
sult in the absolute starvation of the laboring classes; therefore 
be it 
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Resolved, That it is not the intention or desire of the working- 
men of Galveston to do violence to either the persons or prop- 
erty of its people. 

Resolved, That in inaugurating the strike which has taken prac- 
tical form and existence today, we have but yielded to the popu- 
lar manner of expression of our condemnation of the oppres- 
sions to which we have been subjected in the reduction of the 
prices paid for our labor. .. . 

Resolved, That so long as the price of rates that now prevail 
continue, and the cost of the necessary elements of subsistence 
remain at the prices they now demand, that we deem $2 per diem 
for manual labor as a rate sufficiently low; and that we pledge 
ourselves by all honorable means to secure this rate for this city, 
and that we agree to work for no less under any circumstances. 


The third resolution, after asserting that “the law should be re- 
spected, and that all peaceable means . . . be exhausted by the la- 
boring classes to vindicate their claims for wages sufficient to meet 
the ordinary wants of life,” asked for the cooperation of the civil 
authorities in the achievement of the goal set by the strikers, and 
“in establishing permanently a fairer schedule in the price of hon- 
est labor? 

But the authorities were more interested in breaking the strike, 
and after a Black striker had been shot by the police, they trotted 
out Norris Wright Cuney, a Black longshoreman leader, to persuade 
the strikers to give up the battle. Cuney told a crowd of several hun- 
dred strikers that they had no chance of winning, since they would 
speedily learn, as had the railroad strikers all over the country, that 
they could not hold out against armed soldiers: 


There are over 700 armed men—trained soldiers—in this city, 
who will annihilate you in an hour, and if they don’t quite suc- 
ceed, in the city of Houston, there are 1,000 men under arms 


who could be brought to this city in two hours and accomplish 
that bloody work.” 
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Since the Galveston Daily News had been reporting on its front 
page how soldiers had broken the resistance of railroad strikers who 
were still holding out at a few points in Indiana, Missouri, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia, and arrested them by the hun- 
dreds,** Cuney’s warnings had to be taken seriously. Nevertheless, 
as the paper reported angrily, the strikers rejected the Black long- 
shoreman’s advice “with contempt,” and continued to fight for the 
wage scale they demanded.” By Tuesday, July 31, the majority of 
the employers, after meeting with a committee of five strikers who 
had been elected at the courthouse meeting, signed agreements to 
pay $2.00 a day.** 

As the male laborers were returning victoriously to their jobs, 
another strike broke out, this time among “the washerwomen, all 
colored.” The Galveston Daily News explained: 


The colored women, emboldened by the liberties allowed their 
fathers, husbands, and brothers, and being of a jealous nature, 
determined to have a public hurrah of their own, and as the men 
had now gained two dollars a day for a day’s labor, they would 
ask for $1.50 or $9 per week.” 


Following the pattern set by “their fathers, husbands, and broth- 
ers,” the Black washerwomen went from laundry to laundry, urg- 
ing the women at work to demand $9.00 a week and to join the 
strike if their employer rejected the new wage scale: 


So down Market Street they went, led by a portly colored lady. 
On the way many expressions as to their contentions were heard, 
such as “We will starve no longer.” Success awaited them as many 
laundries, including those owned by the Chinese, granted their 
demands while at those which did not, the women were forced 
to leave and join the strikers. 

The women proceeded through Market to Eighteenth Street 
where they scattered after avowing they would meet again at 4 
o'clock on the corner of Market and Eleventh Streets, and visit 
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each place where women are hired, and if they receive less than 
$1.50 per day or $9.00 per week they would force them to quit.” 


On Tuesday, July 31, President Hayes held his last important 
meeting during the Great Strike. Reports from all over the country 
indicated that the labor uprising was just about over; the militia 
was formally disbanded in St. Louis with a great parade through- 
out the city, and elsewhere citizens’ committees of safety were hail- 
ing the victory over strikers with toast after toast in saloons and 
taverns that had been allowed to resume business as usual.“ But 
the president was still being pressed to make further use of United 
States troops by Thomas Scott, who wired from the Pennsylvania 
Railroad’s headquarters in Philadelphia: 


Please do not be misled by any news of peaceable settlement 
of existing troubles having been reached. The removal of the 
military in all probability will be followed by renewed outbreaks 
such as have occurred within the past week. You may depend 
upon it that riotous organizations will insist as opportunity offers 
upon their claim to set aside all laws until they are taught by 
experience that the government and the country are both deter- 
mined and able to maintain law and protect property. They evi- 
dently regard themselves today as virtual masters of several points 
in Indiana and they have again stopped the transportation of 
the military stores of the U.S. and the commerce between the 
states and with foreign countries. This whole matter is so grave 
and important and requires such careful consideration that I have 
taken the liberty of sending this message to you.” 


Since the Pennsylvania had resumed normal operations on July 
31, since Governor Hartranft of Pennsylvania was cleaning up re- 
sistance everywhere in that state with federal and state troops 
equipped with Gatling guns, and since reports from the U.S. Signal 
Service completely contradicted Scott’s wire with respect to the ex- 
isting dangers, the telegram was filed and forgotten. 
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On August 5, General Meyer, the chief signal officer, reported to 
the president and the secretary of war: “Pax semper ubique” (Peace 
always and everywhere).** 

Actually, it was not until the latter part of the month that all the 
isolated pockets of resistance gave in; in the case of the Scranton 
miners, even though their strike was broken early in August, they 
did not return to work on their employers’ terms until two months 
later.“ But by the end of July, newspapers throughout the country 
were carrying such headlines as: “THE REIGN OF THE COM- 
MUNE DRAWING TO AN END. From August 1 on, the legend 
was: “LAW AND ORDER. THE COUNTRY HAS COME BACK 
TO THAT CONDITION ONCE MORE.” 

The Great Strike occurred after a number of struggles between 
workers and factory owners in the depression years of the 1870s, 
touched off by declining wages and unemployment. In a surprising 
number of instances, the workingmen in small towns, without the 
benefit of trade unions or outside support, prevailed over the mill 
owner. And in the few cases in which workingmen suffered defeat, 
it was largely because the employer was able to obtain aid—strike- 
breakers or state militiamen—from outside the town and impose 
his will on the populace arrayed against him. Herbert Gutman, in 
his study of a dozen or so communities beset by industrial conflict 
during the 1870s, found that workingmen gained widespread sup- 
port from local shopkeepers, lawyers, and professional people. Shop- 
keepers and tavern keepers extended credit to striking workers. City 
officials refused to endorse the mill owner’s request for state troops. 
Police officers arrested strikebreakers on fabricated charges of tres- 
passing or carrying a weapon. 

Gutman also found that in the large commercial centers of New 
York and Chicago, the situation was different. In struggles between 
workers and employers, workingmen gained little or no support 
from the middle class elements that extended aid to workingmen 
in the small towns. The press, pulpit, police, and courts sided with 
the capitalists. Demands for public works were refused. Strikers and 
demonstrators were arrested, intimidated, and terrorized. The press 
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portrayed them as dangerous foreigners, radicals, and troublemak- 
ers. The pulpit intoned against them, while the middle class in gen- 
eral, from fear or anger, applauded at every turn.“ 

The experience of the railroad strikers and their allies in the Great 
Strike followed this pattern. But in the end it mattered little whether 
the struggle occurred in a small town or a big city. The decisive 
power was wielded by the president of the United States at the head 
of the federal troops, and the various state governors at the head of 
the state militias. 

On August 5, 1877, the Great Strike passed into history. As Presi- 
dent Hayes wrote in his diary: “The strikers have been put down by 
fortes.. 


